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XXXVII.—Letters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


We have received the following letters addressed to the 
Editors of ‘The Ibis :?— 

Smithsonian Institution, 
21st April, 1887. 

Sirs,—The articles by Canon Tristram on the supposed 
breeding-plumage of Podiceps occidentalis, Lawr., in the 
January and April numbers of ‘ The Ibis,’ terest me exceed- 
ingly, Imasmuch as it is a great mystery to me what the 
speeies can be to which he refers. It certainly is not P. oc- 
cidentalis, whose breeding-plumage has long been well known 
to American ornithologists, and is accurately described in 
the ‘ Water-Birds of North America’ (vol. ii. p. 422), from 
numerous specimens obtained on the breeding-grounds, together 
with their eggs and young. In none of these is there the 
slightest indication of any ornamental tufts or other dis- 
tinctive features so characteristic of most (but not of all*) 
Grebes during the nuptial season. 

The numerous specimens of P. occidentalis in brecding- 
plumage which I have been able to examine, and which are 
chiefly in the collection of the United States National Museum, 
are absolutely similar in all essential characters of plumage to 
midwinter specimens (and young birds also), the only apprecia- 
ble difference consisting in the greater intensity of the blackish 
colour of the pileum and hind neck. Even the downy young 
is very different from that of other Grebes, being absolutely 
destitute of markings of any kind, the upper surface being 
entirely plain brownish grey (lighter on pileum and hind 
neek), and the lower parts continuously pure white. It is 
this “immutability” of plumage which, searcely less than 
marked peculiaritics of structure, separates P. occidentalis 
(and also P. clarkii, Lawr., if this proves valid) from all other 
known Grebes, not excepting even its supposed near relation 
P. major (Bodd.), of South America. The latter, though 
somewhat resembling P. occidentalis superficially, is in all 

* E.g., the species of Podilymbus, in which, however, there is a black 


throat-patch, while the bill is coloured very differently in summer and 
winter. 
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respects a true Podiceps (or, as I prefer to call the genus, 
Colymbus), while P. occidentalis is the type of the genus 
Aichmophorus, Coues, which, in my opinion, is quite as much 
entitled to full generic rank as Podilymbus, Lesson, or even 
more so, since the downy young of the latter are marked 
exactly like those of the species of true Podiceps. 

If the Vancouver-Island bird which Canon Tristram sup- 
poses to be the breeding-plumage of P. occidentalis be not 
of an undescribed species, may it not possibly be P. holboelli, 
Reinh., with the throat unusually hght-coloured ? 

Yours &e., 
Rosert Ripeway. 


Northrepps, May 1887. 

S1rs,—Having been indebted to the kindness of Mr. F. W. 
Styan for an opportunity of examining the Raptorial birds 
that form a portion of the collection from Foochoo which 
he has described in the last number of ‘ The Ibis,’ I am de- 
sirous of offermg some remarks on two of the specimens 
there referred to. 

Mr. Styan, at p. 233, includes two Hawks in his list under 
the name of “ Accipiter virgatus,” and adds, “ Mr. J. H. 
Gurney tells me these are identical with the Japanese birds, 
the A. gularis (T. & S.) As this would seem to imply that I 
consider A. gularis to be merely a synonym of 4. virgatus, I 
wish to explain that it is, in my opinion, a good species, quite 
distinct from A. virgatus, but identical with A. nisoides, Blyth, 
which appears to me to be its oldest designation. 

I therefore think that the two specimens mentioned in 
Mr. Styan’s list should not stand as A. virgatus but as A. 
nisoides. 

I may add that I have somewhat fully discussed the dis- 
tinctness of these species, and also the synonymy of A. ni- 
soides, in an appendix (at p. 165) to my ‘List of Diurnal 
Birds of Prey.’ 

Yours &c., 
J. H. Gurney. 


Labuan, April 30, 1887. 
Sirs,—lI beg to be permitted to place on record the occur- 
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rence in Borneo of an Janthenas, I think J. griseigularis, or 
a Pigeon but slightly differing from it. Two were seen a 
few days ago on Pulan Tiga, an island just north of Labuan, 
and I obtained one of them. ‘They are probably stragglers 
from one of the Philippine Islands. 
Yours &c., 
A. EVERETT. 


Newton Lochmaddie, North Uist. 
17th June, 1887. 

Sirs,— While standing on the pier at Lochmaddie yesterday 
I observed a Common Swift (Cypselus apus) ; it passed from 
west to east, and as I was obliged to leave to attend to 
business, I cannot say whether it remained about or not. 
Neither I nor my factor, Mr. John MacDonald, who is an 
intelligent observer, have ever observed this bird in North 
Uist; but the latter has seen them in the Minch, and as I 
read in the last edition of ‘ Yarrell’s Birds’ that the Outer 
Hebrides are excepted from its British range, I think it well 
to note the fact of its appearance here. I may add that in 
the first days of May, when on a voyage from Riode Janeiro 
and approaching Madeira, but out of sight of land, I saw 
a Swift which accompanied the steamer for some little time. 
It was certainly not Cypselus melba, by its size, and I did not 
make out or notice any white on the throat, though this might 
well be owing to my eyesight, which is not as good as in my 
younger days*. 

Yours &c., 
Joux W. P. CAMPBELL-ORDE. 

P.S.—In a note to ‘Yarrell,’ p. 371,vol. i1., I observe mention 
of the Needle-tailed Swift. I havein my collection a specimen 
killed in Bermuda about 1850, which I made out, as I thought, 
to be the Australian Chetura. If so, the range of this bird 
is even wider than is mentioned in ‘ Yarrell’ +. 


* [It was possibly the Madeiran Swift, C. unicolor, which has no white 
on the throat.—-Epp. } 

t [This was, perhaps, the American Chimney Swift, Chetura pelagica, 
a spine-tailed species which straggles to Bermuda.—Epp, | 
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8 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 
June 17th, 1887. 
Sirs,—With reference to your mention at page 251 of the 
current volume of ‘The Ibis’ of the disappearance of the 
Spoonbill from the neighbourhood of Amsterdam, you will 
be glad to learn that a thriving colony still exists not far 
from that city. I have just received the annexed letter from 
an ornithological friend resident there, whieh will, no doubt, 
be read with interest. 
Yours &c., 
Joun J. Datcierisu. 


“ Amsterdam, 15th June, 1887. 

‘Dear Sir, —It is a pity you did not come to see the 
Spoonbills: the report that the Spoonbills have deserted 
Holland is a mistake, the place where they build now is the 
Naarder Meer. A year ago there was great danger of their 
losing this place, as the lake in question was being drained. 
Fortunately for the Spooubills the soil proved bad and the 
trouble to keep the place dry was too great, so it was aban- 
doned as a bad job, and the water having come back in an incre- 
dibly short time, the Spoonbills reign again in their old place. 
A part of the lake never was laid dry, even whilst the drainage 
was going on. The Spoonbills had not abandoned the place 
altogether, but, of course, their rest and happiness were gone, 
and probably their ultimate destruction would only have 
been a question of a few years. At this time of the year I 
go almost daily by the rail that passes the lake, and so have 
oecasion to admire the startling effect of a long row of these 
splendid white birds standing knee-deep in the water and 
contrasting wonderfully against the green background. The 
Red (Purple) Heron and several other aquatic birds nest in 
the same place. 

“ Yours &c., 
“F, E. Braauw.” 


Anniversary Meeting of the British Ornithologists’ Union, 
1887.—The Annual Meeting of the British Ornithologists’ 
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Union was held at 6 Tenterden Street, on Wednesday, the 
4th May, at 6 r.m., Mr. Scuater in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read and 
confirmed, the Committee presented their Report, which, 
after explaining the state of the Society’s finances, announced 
the deaths of two Members since the last Anniversary, viz. 
Colonel A. E. Knox, one of the original Members, and 
Mr. Robert Gray, F.R.S.E., who joined the Union in 1871. 
The total number of Members was stated to be 198, viz. 168 
Ordinary, 1 Extraordinary, 9 Honorary, and 20 Foreign 
Members. 

The following new Members were balloted for and declared 
duly elected :— 


Frederick Charles Aplin, Bodicote, Banbury. 

W. W. Fowler, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

John Pleydell Wilton Haines, The Lodge, Gloucester. 

Charles T. Hebbert, 12 Hereford Gardens, W. 

Lient.-Col. George Morgan, Biddlesden Park, Brackley. 

George Cameron Norman, Collingham House, Cromwell 
Road, S.W. 

Frederick William Styan, 23 Upper Bedford Place, 
W.C., and Shanghai, China. 

John Swinburne, Shona Ranche, St. John’s, Apache 
County, Arizona, U.S.A. 

Jeffery Whitehead, Southwood, Bickley, Kent. 

Scott Barchard Wilson, Heatherbank, Weybridge Heath, 

Surrey. 


The President and Seeretary having been re-elected, 
Mr. Bidwell was elected on the Committee in the place of 
Mr. Godman, who retired by rotation. The Officers for the 
year 1887-88 will be therefore as follows :— 


President. 


Tue Ricar Hon. Lorp Litrorp. 


Secretary. 


H. E. Dresser, Esa. 
SER. V.—VOL. V. 2¢ 
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Editors. 


P. L. ScLATER, Esa. 
Howarp Saunpers, Esa. 


Committee. 


W. T. Buanrorp, Esa. 
E. Cavenpisu Taytor, Esg. 
E. Brpwe tt, Ese. 


The Secretary then, on behalf of Mr. T. H. Nelson, of 
Redcar, Yorkshire, called the attention of the Members pre- 
sent to a petition against the extension of the elose-time 
for sea-birds in the North Riding of Yorkshire, which that 
gentleman sent, requesting the Members present, if they 
approved of it, to sign it. After a long discussion it was 
proposed by Canon Tristram, and seconded by Mr. G. C. 
Taylor, “ That, in the opinion of the Members of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union here present, an extension of the 
close-time for sea-birds on the east coast of England to the 
lst September would be highly advisable.” On being put 
to the Meeting this Motion was carried by a large majority. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman, as also to Captain 
Shelley for the use of his room, was proposed by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford, seconded by Canon Tristram, and carned by 
acclamation. The Mecting then adjourned, and the Annual 
Dinner, held at the Café Royal, was attended by thirty-two 
Members and guests. 


Song of Cyphorhinus.—In Mr. Simson’s lately published 
‘Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador’ (London, 1886) the song 
of what is, we believe, a Wren of the genus Cyphorhinus, met 
with between the Topo and the Pintuc, on the route from 
Riobamba to the Napo, is deseribed as follows :—“ Here I 
first heard the song of the ‘ Flautero’ (flute-bird), among 
birds the mellowest and most beautiful songster that I re- 
member having heard. His song is not quite the same in 
all individuals, but may be likened in tone to the most mel- 
low sweet-sounding fluet ; and the musical correctness of all 
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his notes is astonishing, and makes one imagine the sound to 
be produced by human agency. On one occasion, after 
this, I was utterly deceived, being out in the woods. I felt 
certain of being far from all my companions and other human 
beings, when I suddenly stopped, hearing, as I thought, some- 
one with a knowledge of music whistling charmingly and 
clearly quite close to me. But I suddenly remembered the 
Flautero, and cspied my little friend singing his song, which 
ended on the key-note. He is a very insignificant-looking 
little greyish-coloured bird, and, I was informed, always 
dies in captivity. He dances and performs strange antics 
before the female during his song.” 


Structure of the Penguins.—We wish to call the special 
attention of ornithologists to the beautiful specimen illus- 
trative of the wing of the Penguins which has been recently 
added to the series of bird-structures now being prepared, 
under Prof. Flower’s superintendence, for the entrance-hall of 
the British Museum of Natural History. It is quite evident 
that while the Struthiones (at any rate the Ostrich and Rhea) 
do not materially diverge from the great mass of birds in 
the arrangement of their wing-feathers, and may, so far as 
this point goes, be the degenerate descendants of forms that 
once had wings more or less available for flight, the Penguins, 
in their wing-structure, as in their foot-structure, must be 
held to belong to quite a different category. It is impossible 
to suppose that the ancestors of the Penguins ever had normal 
wings, so totally diverse is the arrangement of their wing- 
. feathers. The Impennes, in fact, as has been already hinted 
(Ibis, 1886, p. 212), must be regarded as one of the lowest, 
if not absolutely the least developed, types of ornithic life, 
and should be kept in any natural arrangement completely 
separate from the normal series.—P. L. S. 


Habits of the Oxpecker.—In a letter addressed to Lord Wal- 
singham, dated River Lumi, between Tavuta and Rombo 
(Kilimandjaro district of East Africa), Mr. Frederick J. 
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Jackson gives an interesting account of the habits of the 
Oxpecker, or Rhinoceros-bird (Buphaga erythrorhyncha) * :— 

“I was rather amused at a Rhinoceros-bird this afternoon, 
which was on the back of the cow Rhinoceros that I shot. 
There were three others with it, which settled again on its 
back after it was dead. On my going up and getting within 
50 yards of the body, they all flew off with their rather 
Missel-thrush like call; but as the Rhinoceros could take 
no notice of them, this one, when I was within 15 yards, 
suddenly darted down again on to its back, fluttered its 
wings, screaming all the time, and then flew off after the 
others. Ifit were not for the Oxpeckers, Rhinoceroses would 
be the easiest of all game to stalk; but as they are nearly always 
accompanied by three or four of the birds, it really amounts 
to stalking the birds more than the Rhinoceros. If they 
would only sit still on the Rhinoceros, one might have a 
better chance ; but they have a provoking habit of occasionally 
flying up into the tree the Rhinoceros may be lying or stand- 
ing under at the time. On two or three occasions I have 
heen betrayed in this way.” 

Birds of Diego Garcia.—In a recently issued number of 
‘ Deutsche geographische Blätter, Dr. Finsch publishes an 
interesting account of a short visit to Diego Garcia, when on 
his way from Suez to Australia in the Orient s.s. ‘ Chim- 
borazo,’ in July 1884. <A lively description is given of the 
great breeding-place of Sterna fuliginosa on the “ East Island,” 
which at that date was in full swing. The eggs were so 
crowded together on the sand that it was difficult to pick 
one’s way amongst them. A few Noddies (Anous stolidus) 
breed on the same spot, also on the ground. The Sooty 
Terns are said to arrive in June to breed, and to leave the 
island before November. 


* Cf. Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 132. 


